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ABSTPACT . 

' The 22 entries of this bibliography constitute 
survey of linguistic literature published between 1914 and 1973 on\^ 
forestress ard afterstress in nouij compounds and phrases in English. 
The bibliog^raphy is actually divided into three sections. In Part 1, 
the introductory remarks, a summary of the various approaches to j the 
problem of compounds and stress is given. In the second part, the 
contributions Qg transformational' literature are studied. A list of 
explantoi^y footnotes is included. The final section consists of the 
bibliographic citations. (PP) 
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Bibliography III. . 
Forestress "and Afterstress, Compounds and Phrases* 

A.M.Z. 

A. Introductory remarks " \ 

Of the many combinations, of the form N, N's + N, and AdJ ■»• 
•in English, some have been class if led .as coiqpo^ ds . others as phfase^ 
or syntactic groups. Aside from orthographic considerations, there 
are two main cx'iteria for classific^iion — status a,; a word, and stress . 

The first, and more traditional, approach tretts as compound 
'a combination of two or more words so as to function as one word, 
as a unit' (Jespersen 19^*2 : sec, 8.1|),'a combination of two 
words forming a unit which is not identical with the combined forms 
or meanings of its elements' (Kruisinga 1932: sec. 158l), or 'vocables 
which, though felt and used as single words, are made up of two or 
more elements each of which may also be used as a separate word' 
(Zandvoort 1965:sec. 803). This approach is subject to the criticism 
that notions like ufipLt are intolerably vague. 

^ The stress criterion— forestress, as in family affair , doctor's 
office, and blackboard . as opposed to afterstress, as in family tree . 
doctor's dilemma , and black board — is clearly enunciated by Bloomfield 
1933:228: 'whenever we hear lesser or least stress upon a word which" 
w nld always show high stress in a phrase, we describe it as a 
c ipound-member : ice-cream C 'ajs-, krijm] is a compound, but ice 
cream C'ajs 'kriJmD is a phrase, although there is no denotative 
difference of meaning' . Both types of criteria are reviewed by 
Marchand I960: sec. 2.1, who maintains that stress is crit-rial for 
certain types, while the 'underlying concept'— the nature of the 
syntactic or semantic relationship between the elements in a 
combination— is a significant factor in others. Quirk et al. 1972: 
lOkO consider stress, morphological properties , and productivity as 
distinguishing factors: 

It is usual to emphasize the distisction between the 
word , where convention and semantic integration fix 
a stress and rhythm which the in^ividual^annot alter, 
and connected speech , where the disposition of stresses 
is subject to the speakerls will and the meaning he / 
wishes to convey. There is much validity in this but 
it must hot be pressed too far . since it depends on a 
much sharper distinction between phrases and (compound) 
words than English grammar and lexicology in fact 
warrant. It will not do to say that initial stress... 
indicates compovtnds, and final stressing. . .the 
syntactic phrases of connected speech. We have seen 
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compounds like down •stairs^ which (despite similarity 
with phrases .down the 'street) we would not wish 

,to analyse as phrases. And j Still 'life (in painting), 
which is usually stressed in BrE as though it was a 
phrase, shows that it is a compound in having a 
different plural ( still lifes ) from the simplex noun 
( lives ) . . .So too' there are initial-stressed phrases 
that linguists do not normally regard as compounds, 
' since (as is not general in word-foxTnation. . . ) we 
are as free to form such sequences- as we are to form 
any other Hind ''of syntactic \miti 

The 'strawberry .picking "\ . 
The 'cabbage iweiding i gone well. 

They go on to suggest that 'the stress distribution provides a 
firm basis for distinguishing not between compound and phrase but 
different , underlying relations, between the Juxtaposed items', citing 
pairs like 
'French .teacher' 
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' toy factory - , toy ' factory > 'bull , fight - [ bull 'calf, 
^acher - . French ' teacher , and ' slate quarry - . slate ' roof . 



#~ Some estimate of how complex the problem is' can be gained from 
a svirvey of the types of N + N combinations with aftprstress 
(contrasting with the 'normal' forestressed combinations)* Poutsi&a 
191^:ch. 23 lists the following types:. 

. first nouns expressing qualities: 
substance: cotton apron 

indicating embodiment of a quality: giant_tree§ infant 
' colony 

state or function (appositional) : parent bird , clergyman' 
j: cousin 
\ I origin or habitat: Gladstone bag , Ceylon t^a ,. Bengal 

.tiger _ 



first nouns expressing relations: 

possession, origin, agency: United States minister , 

pioneer work , party measures 
object relation: .ta riff rjgform . Government defeat 
appositive or specializing o£ relation: angling mania, 

marriage state 
other prepositional relations: chance acquaintance . 

Court ladies , surprise visit university education 
predicatives: maiden name , schoolboy days , student life 



to which we may add various types from Kruisinga 1932, among them 
the lad Robert (sec. Il8l), the Savoy Hotel (ll82); Buckinfeham Palace 
(1393-ti)\ his two^volume work (165U), two dozen handkerchiefs M85$), 
South America (l677)> Klng^ward , Mri> Jones , the river Rhine , Lake 
Ontario (I886), and emperor-king (l888)* Even these do not exhaust 
the types; from various sources, I can add: Ann-Margtet , Taft- hartley , 
John Jones, Hotel Rltz , Detective Inspector , Iowa City , Madlsc/n Avenue 
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bole pineapple . Grimes apple . Cadillac Riviera . Oxford University . . 

Eliot Hall. Tuesday meeting , science fiction , machine intelligence , 

102 Broadvay . Columbus. Ohio . September 1973 . one hundred two . 

gam Smith Junior , and TV Guiie . Poutsma's classification is not, 

df course^, dentin it ive and may .require further division or recombination. 

B. The transformational literature •. 



Nearly all transformational treatments of phrases and compounds, 
beginning with Lees I960, follow Bloomfield In taking stress to be 
criterial. Thus, Lees limits his study of compounds to combinations 
with forestress, although he observes that 

It is possible that- some transformation rules in the 
grammar differ solely in the kind of unitary stress 
pattern which they confer (in an as yet unspecified way) 
upon the transforms, for there are many cases of composites 
which seem to differ only in this one respect, as for 
example , Madison Street vs . Madison Avenue , or ipple cake 
vs . apple pie . Perhaps each individual' morpheme is 
characterized by always taking in composition some one of 
a small number of (syntactic) Junctures introduced into 
the sequence by the' transformation itself and yielding 

' then, by phonological rules, in the manner kiggested by 
Chomsky, Halle, and Lukoff, the appropriate stresses. 
This view is supported by the fact that, at least in 
the author's speech, all composites in - street and - cake 
are compounds , while all in -avenue and -pie are 
invariably nominal phrases. These favored Junctures would 

j then, presumably, be overridden by certain constructions, 
so that, e.g , woman and. doctor could combine to yield' 
"bpth a compound and a nominal phrase, but from differing 
jource-sentences by two different transformational rules, 
say: 

The doctor is a woman, woman d6ctor ' 

The doctor is for a woman. w6man doctor (l20) 

In an appendix (l80-5). Lees reconsiders his earlier complete sep- 
aration of forestressed compounds and afterstressed phrases, noting' 
that (a) it treats some synonymous pairs with identical syntactic 
structure as nevertheless in contrast, (b) it fails to explain the 
contrast between afterstressed combinations like young genius and 
child prodigy, only the former having adjectival properties, and 
(c) it fails to give an account of the ambiguity of phrases like 
legal document and logical fallacy . Accordingly, Lees develops the 
Ideas in the long quotation above, suggesting that compounding 
transformations might assign both forestress and after&tress, while 
the shift of elements from predicate to prenominal position invariably 
yields afterstress. He then gives lists of 12 types of afterstressed 
combinations parallelling some of the k9 types of forestressed 
combinations treated In the main body of the work . 

■ • \ ■ 
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This proposal by Lees, that compounding transformations assign 
stress patjbern (or, equivalently , that stress assignment rules 
consider earlier stages in derivations), is developed further by 
several authors — by^ Lees himself in two 1970 articles that attempt 
to reduce the number of source types for compounds , by Gleitman 
and Gleitman 1970:ch. 3, in the context of a psycholinguistic 
investigation, and by Levi 1973, who is interested in the derivation 
of combinations like electrical engineer , parall<^l to mining 
engineer (AdJ V N vs. N + N: 'My claim is that both the logical 
structure of these two NPs, and their deriyations are precisely 
parallel, up to the point where certain c^^mpound-initial nouns are 
converted into derived surface adjectives' (33i*))/ 

A survey of the literature on (forestressed) nominal compounds 
is to be found in Zimmer 1971 (supplemented by Zimmer 1972b), where 
there is also a criticism of all posi t i ve characterizations of 
compounds (by a listing of types or by a listing of compounding , 
rules) and some discussion, further developed in Zimmer 1972a, of 
Qi necessary condition for compounding, the existence of an 
^appropriately classif icatory* relation. Zimmer 1971 includes an 
appendix on afterstressed combinations, with criticism of 
Marchand's treatment. Zimmeir observes that there is 'a great deal 
of dialect variation which is not compatible with the neat 
distinction Cbetween transpositipnal derivation, involving no 
addition of semantic elements and resulting in pbrasejur^d semantic 
derivation, involving addition and resxilting \in compounds] that 
Mar chand proposes* (C19),^ that some/examples do not square <rith \ 
Morchand's distinction in any event, and that Marchand refers to 
•implicit contrast* to save his analysis. 3 Zimmer concludes:' 

Given that there are a lot of idiosyncratic factors 
involved in the compound vs. nominal phrase distinction, 
it is probably still true that the relations typically 
embodied in nominal phrases are of a type rather 
different from what is found in most compounds .And 
compounds do seem to have a greater tendency to become 
idiomatized. However, it would appear that the 
condition of a relation's being "appropriately 
classificatory" applies to most nominal phrases as 
well as to compounds. (C19) 

The Lees position, however developed or transmuted, involves 
transformational prediction, of stress contours. Consequently it 
is at variance with restrictive theories about the relationship 
between syntax and phonology, which would require that only 
information available in syntactic surface structure can condition 
phonological rules. In fact, the description of combinations by 
Chomsky and Halle 1968:secs. 2.1, 3.9 adheres to a more restrictive 
theory: they assume that the stress differences correlate exactly 
with the distinction between compounds (which are Ns) and phrases 
. (which are NPs), so that stress assignment rules need be sensitive 
only to the surface syntactic distinction between N and NP*^* 
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This very Bloomf ieldian analysis is also adopted by Halle emd 
Keyser 1971:sec. 1.2. It is subject to the criticisms put^ forth by 
Lees and expanded on by Schmerling 1971, who concludes: 

It does seem to be the case that in some instances . ' ^ ■ 
stress assignment is governed by the choice of 
head or attribute, in others by syntactic 
characteristics (whether the attributive has the 
superficial form of an adjective or a noun). 
There ought to be rules that capture these 
generalizations. In other cases stress assignment 
is an idiosyncratic property of individual 
compounds and ought to be Indicated in the lexicon 
as ^duch. The fact that stress placement is some- 
times predictable sljiould not miake us try to predict 
it always. (60-l) . ^ . 

Schmerling 63-^ also mentions an alternation between after- 
stress in predicate compound adjectives ( br&nd new ) and forestress 
Vhen these compound adjectives appear in prenominal position (a^ 
brand new cir ) . She fails to see any satisfactory account for such 
facts. The facts, as it turns out, have been knbwn for some time; 
a summary in Bolinger 1965b indicates that 'Jespersen credits James 
Elphiston with having noted in 1765 the rhythmic shift of stress in 
iwords like algpst , forthwith , therein > for^ example , the laws written 
(therein versus the laws therein written^ (l39) and Ifsts many 
v^xamgl^. ' It remains for someone to distinguish the cases in which 
backshifting of stress is obligatory, optional, and prohibited, and 
to incorporate these observations in a grammar of English. 5 



Footnotes 



•This work was begun during a visit to the Theoretical Psychology 
Unit of Edinburgh University. I am indebted to Christopher Longuet- 
Higgins and -Stephen Isard for interesting me in the problem and 
encouraging fliy investigations, and to the Royal Society and the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for their financial support . 

1. Although my examples are primarily nomlnals, the discussion 
below applies as well to adjectival and verbal constructions. 

2. For other examples of dialect variation, consider the 
fact that while American English typically has forestress in 
combinations with Building and House , British English typically has 
afterstress: ^liot House , the Brill Butlding (American), India H6u8e , 
the Clarendon Buildings (British). - . 

3.. The notion of implicit contrast, though unacceptably. fuzzy , 
has some appeal. ' The 'idea is that certain items are stressed because 
they are salient (they are in contrast with a number of other items 
from a large set, whereas the items with which they occur\re not, 
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or are xinmarked representatives of some class). For Marchand, 
implicit contrast explains forestress in bookstore, hardware store , 
etc. (as opposed to hardware emp6rium , book warehouse , etc ♦ ) ♦ John-^ 
Lyons has offered to me ingenious 'implicit contrast' accounts fojr \ 
the following puzzling facts about N ♦ N combinations: (a) the .J 
difference between Smith Street and Smith Xvenue/Plfice/Terrace/ 
Lone/WSy/Cfrcle > and (b) the difference between Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges with the word college in them (which are fore- 
stressed: Ki ng's College > New College ) > ^and those with hall in them 
(which are afterstressed: New H&ll Lady Margaret Hall ) ; street 
.and college are the unmarked designations, hence less stressed, 
while other names for thoroughfares,- and hall instead of the expected 
college , are stressed in contrast « 

Similarly, Christopher Longuet-Higgih^ has suggested that the 
large number of afterstressed combinations with student as their 
first element ( student affairs/expedition/discipline/rule/vote/power/ 
revolt/grant /teaching . . . ) comes from the occurrence of such 
combinations in contexts where various aspects of students are under 
consideration i so that only the second element, is salient. 

Another minor mechanism that might be supposed to explain the 
position of stress in N + N combinations is contamination > Perhaps , 
the forestress of Brazil nut (as opposed to the after^tress of. most 
combinations w^th geographical names as their first elements) is 
the result of contcdaination from peanut ^ walnut > hazelnut ^ chestnut, 
etc. ' ^ ^ 

It should be noted that although im|>llcit contrast and 
contamination are plausible accounts of the invention of, or . 
historical change in, certain forms, the case for reference to 
implicit contrast and contamination in a synqhronic grammar of 
English is less clecur. Perhaps the position of stress in combinations 
with street is simply learned, and must be indicated as a property - 
Qf the wpiKi street in modern English, and perhaps the fact that 
. Brazil ^nut is forestressed is also learned, and must be listed as an 
exception in a grammar. w i . 

1|. Plus some indication of exceptionalit:^? 

. The fact that a phrase is not subject to the Compound 
Rule might be formally indicated in various ways: 
f^r example, by a feature specification of the 
boundeury between the constituents, in which case the 
^ rule ceui be limited to boundaries not containing 
this feature... Alternatively, we might provide 
for an ad hoc deletion of the node N dominating 
such compounds. (Chomsky and Halle 1968:136). 

5. Various other stress peculiarities need further study. There 
are examples in which stress shifts to the right when a forestressed 
combination itself appears as the first element of a compound: 
hSusehold cle&aser instead of h6usehold cleanser (compare sfnk 
cle&nser ) , o versea rfites ( compare p68tag!e rates ) , back seat driver 
t compare in6torc^cle driver — a minimal pair)% ball point p^n (compare" 
fp(mtain pen and quill. pen > etc. 
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In still other cases of combinations appearing as first 
elements of combinations, there is an optional shift to the right, 
perhaps to avoid ambiguity: afterstressed combinations like English . 
language and Royal Society either keep their stress ( English language 
research , Royal Society Professor ) , or shift it to the next element 
( English language research , Ro^al Society professor ) . TJje first of ^ 
these options is the stress we vould predict on other grouiids 
(compare English research 'research on* English' and Institute 
professor ), but it yields combinations that are ambiguous with respect 
to their immediate constituent division ('research on the English 
language' and 'language research in English' , 'professor in the Hoyal 
Society' or ' society ^ professor who Is royal'). 

Finally, jthere are several familiar problems ^Wrounding the. * 
distribution of secondary and tertiary aecentS"> ^levator boy vs> 
elevator operator and Long Island vs. a long Island . Since these do 
not concern vhich element of a combination reqeives the greater 
stress, I vill not reviev the literature here. Note, however, thait 
some or the afterstressed N + N types listed above have tertiary s. 
rather than secondary stress ion their first elements ( Mr. Jones ,. ^ 
South America , King Edvard , as opposed to John^ Jones , Eliot Hall ^ 
Grimes apple ^ etc.). 
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